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Edétor vo Keader:- 


Cotumsi1A, Missouri has a very live 
city manager—Bill N. Taylor. We told 
something about his Training Program in 
the December issue. Recently he wrote to 
say that a questionnaire had been handed 
to each person who attended the first train- 
ing conferences. Ten questions were asked. 
The six more interesting ones are given 
here. 


Question 1. HOW MUCH INDIVIDUAL 
BENEFIT HAVE YOU RE- 
CEIVED FROM THESE CON- 
FERENCES? 

A great deal of benefit 

Some benefit 

Little or no benefit 

Moe cea oc cos Been bala oe 


Question 2. REGARDLESSOF WHETHER 
YOU INDIVIDUALLY RE- 
CEIVED ANY BENEFIT 
FROM THE CONFER- 
ENCES, DO YOU THINK 
THAT THE MAJORITY 
BENEFITED? 


Question 5. AS A RESULT OF THESE 
MEETINGS, DO YOU FEEL 
THAT YOU “‘BELONG”’ TO 
THE ORGANIZATION AND 
ARE A PART OF THE MAN- 
AGEMENT GROUP? 
I definitely feel that I am a part of man- 
Es vin ks ct caceseeaeteesire Me 
I feel more a part of management than 
WU GS. ci caer rer de ee tance Se 
I still do not know whether I am a part 
of management 
No opinion or don’t know 


Question 8. DO YOU PREFER A DIFFER- 
ENT MEMBER OF THE 
GROUP TO ACT AS CON- 
FERENCE LEADER EACH 
TIME, OR WOULD YOU 
LIKE TO HAVE ONE PER- 
SON WHO IS TRAINED FOR 
THE PURPOSE TO ACT AS 
LEADER AT ALL MEET- 
INGS? 

Prefer different leader each time....... 4 

Prefer same leader provided he is trained. 10 

Makes no difference 


Question 9. REGARDLESS OF YOUR 
PERSONAL FEELING TO- 
WARD SUPERVISORY CON- 
FERENCES, PLEASE STATE 
YOUR HONEST OPINION 
OF THE VALUE TO THE 
SUPERVISOR GROUP AND 
TO THE ORGANIZATION 
AS A WHOLE. 

Considerable value a Eo 

ae aes anes, eh 

ee ery ee 

No opinion or no answer............. 0 


Question 10. WHICH OF THE FOLLOW- 
ING HAVE THE DISCUS- 
SIONS HELPED YOU TO 
UNDERSTAND BEST? 

The shortcomings of my superiors 

The faults of my workers 

The defects of other supervisors 

My own shortcomings 


Mr. Taylor does not say so but it would 
appear that the replies were anonymous. 
This method is used occasionally after 
training conferences in order to find the 
true sentiment of the group towards the 
program. It takes a courageous training di- 
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rector to “‘lead with his chin’’ in this man- 
ner. If his program isn’t pretty good he is 
likely to get an occasional ‘‘sock in the 


” 


jaw 


StaNDARD Ot Company oF CAaLi- 
FORNIA With headquarters in San Francisco, 
has an exceptionally effective employee re- 
lations program. T. S. Peterson, President 
of the Company spoke at the 7th Training 
Course in Industrial Relations held by In- 
dustrial Relations Counselors Inc. of New 
York. The Conference was held at Williams- 
burg, Va., on November 7th. The title of 
Mr. Peterson's address was “‘Industrial Re- 
lations from the viewpoint of the Execu- 
tive’’. After remarking that the terms *‘per- 
sonnel Management, personnel administra- 
tion, or industrial relations’’ cover in a 
sense the same field, he went on to speak 
of the attitude and program of his Com- 
pany. In speaking of their training program 
which they call ‘‘management teamwork"’ 
he said that the Company regards the fol- 
lowing points as important. 

1. The supervisor should have a clear 
understanding of his duties and responsi- 
bilities. 

2. His authority should be defined and 
sufficient for his responsibilities. 

3. He should participate as a part of 
management to the fullest extent possible. 

4. He is to be informed of manage- 
ment’s policies, objectives and points of 
view. 

5. His status as a member of manage- 
ment should be recognized and emphasized 
in the normal conduct of the business. Mr. 
Peterson went on to say that the manage- 
ment conference program conducted each 
year was designed to equip the supervisor 
to do his job better. 

The objectives of the monthly confer- 
ences, attended in groups of 12 to 15, were 
as follows. 

1. To get the advice of all members of 
management on proposed policies and pro- 
grams where practicable and to permit two- 
way Management communication. 


2. To discuss policies, procedures and 
operations so that all supervisors will have 
a uniform understanding and a familiarity 
with common problems. 

3. To keep all informed of plans, pro- 
grams and operations. 

This enlightened viewpoint on the im- 
portance of the supervisor in industry was 
expressed, not by a personnel administrator, 
but by the President of a large and success- 
ful industrial company. 


PERSONALITIES ARE ALWAYS IMPORTANT. 
Good leaders are always interesting per- 
sonalities. I had the privilege recently of 
talking with the Executive Vice President 
of one of our largest corporations. In the 
middle of our discussion the telephone rang 
and my host talked for about ten minutes 
with another official of the Company, about 
whom I know only that his name is Ed. I 
could not help hearing the conversation, 
though it meant nothing to me except that 
it dealt with a problem concerning a major 
raw material which is of great importance, 
both in this Company and in the economy 
of the country. The thing which struck me 
was the way in which the conversation was 
concluded. After listening a good bit and 
asking many searching questions, my host 
finally summarized his understanding of the 
situation and then concluded with the state- 
ment ‘“‘that’s a splendid report. You have 
done a fine job, Ed.’’ There was some re- 
sponse and again a brief additional word of 
commendation. I was struck by the warmth 
and sincerity of the congratulatory com- 
ments. They were not overdone in any way 
but I can imagine how much they meant to 
Ed on the other end of the line. The re- 
marks had made a greater impression on me 
than might have been the case otherwise 
because I had worked for ten years for a 
very fine boss who was so sparing in his 
commendations that I can only recall one 
instance in which I was on the receiving 
end. We read and hear a lot about “‘moti- 
vating’’ people. Is there any better way 
than to tell the other fellow that he has 
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done a good job? I often wonder if execu- 
tives refrain from such comments for fear 
the recipient will turn around the next 
month and ask for a raise! 

I can’t help coupling this incident with 
the surprise with which a man who should 
know better reported to me recently that he 
had avoided seeking a career in business be- 
cause he wanted to be associated with peo- 
ple with high ideals. If there is any group 
of persons in our country with high pur- 
poses and clean methods in the pursuit of 
those purposes it is the majority of the 
heads or senior officials of our larger cor- 
porations. There are many outstanding ex- 
amples of successful businessmen who have 
made great contributions to national well- 
being. The little incident that I have re- 
ported gives me encouragement for the 
future of that part of America which is in 
the hands of business. 

My host at this brief conference was 
Ralph J. Cordiner, at that time Executive 
Vice President of the General Electric 
Company, and now its President. 


WHAT DOES PERSONNEL WORK MEAN TO 
ME? is a question we all must answer for 
ourselves, each in his own way. This answer 
was sent us by Frank G. Tait of the San 
Diego, California City Schools. 

Personnel work as a vocation means 
working with and for people. It means pa- 
tience in dealing with the great variety of 
personalities. It requires energy and Enthu- 
siasm and a real empathy or ability to pro- 
ject one’s self into the feelings of the other 
fellow. It assumes a respect for individual 
rights and a Resourcefulness in dealing with 
the other fellow’s problems. Sincerity is the 
keynote to good personnel procedure. A 
sense of humor, sympathy, and common 
Sense are its correlates. Only by a conscious- 
ness of the importance of sympathy and 
sincerity in dealing with people can we 
hope to develop a feeling of Oneness with 
those whom we contact. In personnel work 


being nice to staff and public means more 
than simply telling them the things they 
want to hear. The kindest and Nicest things 
we can sometimes do is to tell the truth. 
Truth as it relates to the employee's or ap- 
plicant’s chances for employment or ad- 
vancement, even if this means clearly indi- 
cating that there is little opportunity for 
the individual to be placed or promoted. 
Taking an hour or more to say ““No”’ is as 
important in personnel work as in any phase 
of business. In conclusion, one can Empha- 
size that ‘‘making haste slowly"’ and tak- 
ing the Long term view are fundamental 
to a successful and happy job accomplish- 
ment in the area of PERSONNEL. 


INDUSTRIAL EDITORS ARE IMPORTANT 
PeoPLe. They have a grand opportunity to 
influence the thinking of the leaders and 
followers of industry during the coming 
years. Employee magazines will receive a 
good deal of attention in these columns 
from time to time. 





I was struck by the similarity between 
the arrangement of this page and a similar 
one written by Dick Bennett under the 
title ““Between the Deadlines’’ which is 
the opening page of “‘Service for Employee 
Publications’’ issued monthly by the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. Dick's 
title appears in a similar style and size of 
type as the one used at the top of this page 
and he signs it at the end with his own 
signature just as I do. Since good ideas are 
rare we must have followed a common 
source of inspiration. Incidentally, indus- 
trial editors should not miss receiving each 
month ‘“‘Service for Employee Publica- 
tions’’. The address of the N.A.M. is 14 
W. 49th Street, New York 20. 


Jud Magy 











Here are ten questions for personnel workers to 
ask themselves. If you don’t find your own weak 
spots someone else will, the author says. Next 
month another author gives a different analysis 
of your job. 


Planning Ahead in Personnel 


Harry A. Stackman, Jr., Scovill Manufacturing Co., 
Waterbury, Conn. 


et’s say you're a personnel man! What's your job? You manage the manpower 

j problems of a business enterprise or service organization. You obtain, train, 

and maintain the people needed to run the place. You interview applicants, 
administer employment tests, evaluate jobs, and conduct training classes. (In a 
larger place, maybe you hire assistants to do part of this). Does that end your job? 
Can you relax? Not at all. You've a lot of advance planning to do. Your top-man- 
agement has a right to expect you to be thinking about to-morrow. That's one of 
the things they hired you for. After all, the other managers and supervisors do most 
of the actual personnel administration. Your job is simply to make thier job of man- 
aging people easier. If you don’t do it they have a right to get a new personnel 
administrator. 

What are some of those forward-looking problems you should be thinking 
about to keep your job and get ahead in it? First, you will be ‘keeping up with the 
field."’ That means talking with other personnel men. It means attending meetings 
and conferences on personnel problems. It means studying the books; most impor- 
tant it means reading the literature such as the news services and Personnel Journal. 
It means discussing what you read with others. Foremen and supervisors in your 
own plant will help you get a practical angle on new things tried elsewhere. Maybe 
the new procedures fit your needs; maybe they don’t. As a personnel man you have 
an obligation. You must know what's happening in personnel elsewhere; you must 
know how it would fit your situation. 

A part of “‘keeping up”’ is getting ready for the next ‘‘pressure problem"’ in 
personnel. A pressure problem is one of those things that seem to come up in every 
personnel department at about the same time. Many of them, like voluntary re- 
opening of contracts for a 10¢ raise, or pensions, or annual wages result from union 
pressure. Others, like manpower ‘shortages and wage stabilization, result from 
changes in world affairs. Some result from new laws or interpretations of federal, 
state or local laws. If you stay abreast of your job you will anticipate them. Most 
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pressure problems require fast answers without much planning time after they 
‘‘pop.’’ The significance of each change for your company and on your personnel 
department has to be decided ahead and a course of action under several alternatives 
mapped out. The Army boys call that strategy. 


GETTING OuT IN THE PLANT 


A second thing you will need to be doing is spending more time with the actual 
workers. Its easy to spend so much time “‘keeping up’’ with the new things outside 
that you lose contact inside the organization. While you are reading at your desk 
you are missing a first-hand experience at the shop bench, store counter, or posting 
machine. You are a supplier of services to the operating supervisors. Unless they 
see you around their departments they won't believe you actually know their prob- 
lems. Its surprising, too, how often a chance to get essential information or do a 
little on-the-spot guidance comes up out on the floor, that would never result in a 
*phone call or visit otherwise. 

Like last Tuesday: Personneler Jim Ellis was mozying thru the bench assembly 
department. He was pretending to be only checking up on some new hirings Em- 
ployment made two weeks ago. He came upon Ed Johnson, a new supervisor, bawl- 
ing out a girl. The air was pretty blue, and the other girls looked almost as mad 
as the new girl did sad. After things quieted down and Jim was able to get him off 
to one side, Ed said, “I can’t really expect that girl to pick up those small parts as 
fast as the others. Her finger-nails are too short—chews ‘em! Don't see why the 
Employment Office sends us girls like that!”’ 

Before they were thru Jim found out for the first time something that wasn't 
entered on the employment requisition. For that operation an assembler with either 
too short or too long fingernails was at a disadvantage. Jim promised that appli- 
cants would be checked for that. In passing he managed to remind Ed about the 
previous weeks foreman training discussion on reprimanding employees, and Ed de- 
cided he shouldn't have been so rough on the new girl in front of all the others. 


CurRENT PRoBLEMS 


Finally Mr. Company Head has a right to expect you to audit your own mis- 
takes. Maybe your merit rating system isn't working out just as planned. Why is 
morale low, down in department 862? Maybe the safety record is bad. Something 
else may need correction. Just which problems are pressing differs from enterprise 
to enterprise. You'll have to find your own weak spots—and rest assured if you 
don’t someone else will! To help you look, here are ten vital questions. 

1.—Do your personnel procedures have the wholehearted support of your top 
management? Do your policies and practices seem the natural thing for your man- 
agers to do? If they don’t you are doing something wrong. Perhaps you are copying 
the methods of other employers instead of developing within your own organization 
a system that rings true for your management. All parts of management must be in 


§ 
' 
i 
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tune. You wouldn't expect to play a violin in a tin-pan band. Neither does a cow-bell 
belong in a luncheon trio. Similarly you wouldn't want to introduce employment 
testing where you didn’t already have centralized hiring. Neither would you ‘‘equal- 
ize inequities’’ in a shop where the supervisors’ own rates were below their workers 
regular wages. 

2.—Have you found means of increasing every employee's sense of *‘participa- 
tion’’ or ‘‘belonging’’ in the organization by helping him to identify himself with 
its problems, changes, and successes? “‘Multiple Management’ and ‘‘Bottom-up 
Management”’ and World War II Labor Management Production Committees will 
do this. You can generate more job enthusiasm with a little team play than you 
can with a mountain of ‘keeping up with the Jones’s’’ benefits—and at one-tenth 
the cost. 

3.—Have you helped your management to establish “‘goals for the organiza- 
tion’’ which all employees can accept? This recognizes and attempts to remedy the 
idea that so long as the purpose of the business remains only ‘‘to make a profit,’ 
the employee can hardly be blamed for ‘‘trying to get his while the getting is good."’ 
Only if management itself accepts “‘trustee management”’ responsibilities for bal- 
ancing the interests of stockholders, employees, customers, can he only join man- 
agement in striving for the organization's goals. Cooperation can replace pressure 
only if there is something to cooperate about. If your management honestly believes 
in personnel work you have a good start towards establishing such goals. 

4.—Have you developed executive personnel administration? Have you extended 
to supervisory, technical, and professional employees (who make up management) 
the personal consideration that is given the factory and office worker? The methods 
may require modification to fit the new group. It is profitable, however, to spend 
larger sums on service for the higher paid brackets. Hiring a new Comptroller is a 
lot more costly than hiring a new Comptometer Operator. Executive inventory con- 
trol, supervisory conference groups, periodic health exams, executive profit sharing, 
retirement preparation, will conserve executive talent. 

5.-—Have you taken action to restore the ‘‘lost status’’ of the clerical worker 
in relation to the factory worker? The vacations, holidays, and many privileges 
long enjoyed by office workers have only recently been granted to factory workers. 
At the same time no compensating salary increase has been granted office workers, 
so that relatively they have lost position—even if granted the same wage increases, 
which hasn't always happened. Part of this problem is reflected in the prevailing 
shortage of competent clerical help to staff an increasingly complex business system. 
Personnel procedures for consideration include ‘‘office career’’ plans, shorter work- 
days, official rest periods (with better lounge facilities), increased training and 
more valued social opportunities. The alternative to such “‘status’’ items might be 
incentive rates and more realistic income levels for many clerical jobs. 

6.—Have you achieved balance in your wage administration? Have you solved 
the many problems that exist, not in individual procedures of job analysis, job 
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evaluation, incentives, merit rating, wage surveys, collective bargained wage sche- 
dules and the like, but in the inter-relationships between these? Examples are: the 
contrast in earnings between a day-work and an incentive job in the same labor 
grade; the fact that inc=ntive earnings fall with a drop in productivity, but hourly 
rates can only move upward; the conflict between management wage progression 
schedules and union demands; and the hodgepodge of community wage rates against 
which any corporate wage structure is projected. The money motivation of a work 
force is still one of the most difficult of management problems. 

7.—Do you always consider every personnel department action as a way of 
strengthening the immediate supervisor? Do you solve employee relations problems 
for the foreman because its ‘‘quicker and safer’’ than helping him find the right 
answer for himself? Do you support him, even when he may be out of step with a 
company policy or contract statement? There are plenty of functions in a personnel 
department requiring your professional guidance but there are none calling for your 
interference with supervision. 

8.—Is your employee communications program effective as something more 
than business journalism, writing according to the Flesch formulae, and propa- 
ganda? This includes not only sound and employee-serving publications, but more 
important the face-to-face contacts between the employee and all of his supervisors. 
These contacts should be made a part of a management pattern and their occurrence 
should multiply. Further, effective employee communications calls for a two-way 
flow of information, and reaction up the ladder of authority as well as down. 

g.—Are you constantly finding ways of increasing the recognition of the in- 
dividual in the industrial situation? This means not dealing with employees in the 
mass as a Class or group but treating each one as a person with many non-job abili- 
ties, interests, loyalities, problems, and conflicts. It means evaluating every order, 
notice, and management act for its effect on basic human dignity. This is sometimes 
expressed as ‘Making management more friendly.”’ 

10.—Have you established sound organization and control within your own 
department? Are your own work habits and those of your assistants such as to make 
good models for those you serve? Does your “‘internal organization’’ show through 
for others to use? Is the flow of applicants, employees, and forms (paperwork) thru 
your office in accord with sound industrial engineering? Do you maintain a record 
of productivity, and a ‘‘when promised’’ work-completion schedule? 


How To Do a Jos 


When you can answer these questions with a good conscience your employer's 
personnel administration is in good hands. If you keep up with your field, anticipate 
pressure problems, get out into the plant as much as possible, and correct your own 
mistakes before they are called to your attention, you're a paragon. Employers and 
employees need more men like you. Remember, though, successful personnel work 
takes a new twist everyday. Just learning the latest method requires constant study. 





Do you ever have difficulty in finding articles or 
other references that you need in your work? The 
author describes his filing method, a modification 
of the Dewey classification system and gives ex- 
amples to show how it works. 


A Filing System for the 
Personnel Department 


J. C. Donnat, The Columbus Auto Parts Co., 


Columbus, Ohio 


Relations Departments is an efficient filing and reference system. Any sys- 


()': of the most valuable aids in the administration of Personnel and Industrial 


tem is a good system which enables one to file properly, and to find infor- 
mation quickly and easily. This is a system developed by the author over a period 


of many years. 


For example, the following 19 major headings may be used. 


100 Activities—General Policies 

1so Emergencies—Flood, Fire, etc. 

175 Employment, Follow-Up, Turnover 
250 Insurance—Social 

300 Job Description and Evaluation 

325 Labor Statistics and Business Indices 
375 Length of Service 

390 Medical 

400 Military Service 

425 Personnel Department 


475 Personnel Problems 
soo Rates: Wages: Salaries 
sso Safety and Health 

600 Social Security 

625 Suggestions 

650 Training 

750 Union 

800 Welfare and Benefits 
goo War Work 


Each of these major headings is sub-divided into appropriate sub-headings: 


175 Employment, Follow-Up, Turnover 
176 Applications (See File) 
PX-177 Application (Forms) 
X-179 Ability and Aptitude Tests 
PX-180 Absenteeism 
X-181 Exit Interview 
185 General 
X-185.1 Plant Rules (See 819) 
X-186 Interviewing 
X-187 Induction (See 819) 
PX-188 Investigation—References 


190 Labor Turnover 
195 Layoff and Rehiring 
X-200 Leaves of Absence 
202 Problem Cases 
PX-203 Psychological Evaluation 
PX-205 Rating — Follow-Up — Merit 
Probationary 
PX-208 Records, Employment 
201 Reports—U. S. and State Depart- 
ments of Labor 
215 Requisitions—Specifications 
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X-216 Shifts PX-777 Grievances, Meetings, Corre- 
PX-218 Testing spondence On 
220 Transfers—Bidding—Bumping 778 Information to and from Union 
750 Union 779 Payroll Deductions 
X-752 Arbitration X-780 N.L.R.B. Cases and Decisions 
755 Contract Distribution X-783 Portal to Portal Pay 
756 Contract TAM) 784 Publications 
757 Contract (CIO) 788 Seniority 
760 Contract Negotiations—Other X-790 Strikes—Cost Of 
Companies PX-766 Fringe Issues 
Closed Shop and Check Off X-775 General 
Contracts (Other Companies) X-792 Union Shops 
Foremen 795 Written Warnings 


Two separate files are set up: 

A. Regular Correspondence File. 
X. Reference and Research File. 

A separate jacket is prepared for each heading for each file. Contrasting colors 
of jackets are used for files A and X. All reference material is filed in the X file. 
For example, under X-762, reference material on ‘‘Closed Shop and Check off’’ 
would be filed; also, mounted clippings from publications such as Factory, Fortune, 
Steel, etc., on this subject, would be filed there. Correspondence on this subject, 
however, would be filed in the regular Correspondence File 762. Where the letter 
‘*P’’ precedes the file number, such as ‘‘PX-759—Contract Negotiations’’, an article 
on this subject has appeared in the Personnel Journal. An index (arranged in alpha- 
betical order) is kept of articles appearing in the Journal and under “‘C’’, Contract 
Negotiations, is found reference to Volume 26, Page 284, of the Personnel Journal. 
The Journals are filed in order by volume numbers. Any plant correspondence on 
Contract Negotiations, however, would be filed under 759 (the A file). 

It will be noticed that the major headings as well as the sub-headings are ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order. Blocks of numbers are assigned that permit enlarge- 
ment and flexibility; and once a folder or jacket is made up, the number never needs 
to be changed. Each major heading has a sub-heading called ‘‘General’’. Any cor- 
respondence which does not have sufficient volume to justify a sub-heading is filed 
under ‘‘General’’ until such time as a sub-heading topic is justified. Then a suitable 
sub-heading topic is selected, inserted in the proper alphabetical sequence of the in- 
dex, a number assigned, and folders prepared and inserted in the file. 

At least three copies are prepared of all letters typed. The original is sent out 
and the file number is marked on the upper right hand corner of the other two 
copies. One of these copies is sent to the appropriate file, as indicated above, and 
the other copy is kept in a monthly day file, the latest correspondence on top. This 
provides a cross reference for quickly locating any correspondence where the title of 
the file might be controversial. 

Space does not permit showing the index to the entire file. 





Here are some observations about an increasingly 
useful group of our country’s workers. The au- 
thor interviewed over 200 negro industrial 
workers under a Carnegie Research grant, 
awarded through North Carolina College, Dur- 
ham, North Carolina. 


How Negro Workers Feel 
About Their Jobs 


Arvin W. Rosg, North Carolina College, 
Durham, North Carolina 


s American society returns to a war basis and the mobilization of American 

A industry proceeds apace, the most economical utilization of the available 
labor supply becomes a matter of. major concern. And in this regard, indus- 

trial relations research during and following the last war showed that the utiliza- 
tion of industrial labor was not foremost a matter of economics, but a problem of 
clashing traditions, ideologies, beliefs, and interests—of the hopes, yearnings, pur- 
poses and expectations of people. 

Not long ago, a Negro industrial worker in Chicago made the following re- 
sponses to a series of questions raised by one of our industrial relations interviewers: 

Interviewer: If someone told you tomorrow that you could have any kind of job 
anywhere you wanted, what would you choose? You see, what I am trying to find 
out is just what kind of work you would really like to be doing. 

Informant: 1 think I would rather be doing just what I'm doing. 

Interviewer: But if you couldn't do that, what would you really like to be doing? 

Informant: (Interviewer's note: ‘Informant smiled and seemed to me to act as if 
I were inviting him to day-dream about what he would like to do.”) Oh, I see a lot 
of things I would like to do, but—I don’t have the education. 

Interviewer: Things like what? 

Informant: I'd like to run the street cars and things like that. 

Interviewer: All right, let’s put that down. 

Informant's wife: No, honey, you'd better not let him put that down because 
you don’t have enough education for that. 

Informant: No, I know I don’t, but I thought he was just asking me what I 
would like to do. 

Informant’s wife: You know, mister, there are a lot of jobs he would like to do, 
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but it must take education for most of those jobs. Honey, maybe he could put down 
something like working in a store. 

Interviewer: Shall I put that down? 

Informant: Yeah, you can put that down. 

Of the hundreds of negro workers that I have come to know, it is reasonably 
accurate to say of them, that from only the slightest probing of their private worlds, 
there gushes forth, like pus from an infected sore, a stream of suppressed aspirations 
and hopes as familiar and various as those which guide the lives of all people. In 
their conscious life, on the other hand, may be found an almost complete representa- 
tion of the customs, beliefs, and ambitions of the restricted sub-systems in which 
their lives are largely spent. 


MANAGEMENT Neeps TO UNDERSTAND WorRKERS 


And this is a major point in the sociology of industrial relations; namely, that 
the most profitable utilization of industrial labor requires an understanding on the 
part of management of the functioning motives of workers; that these motivations 


and levels of aspiration are products of the several cultural systems from which the 
workers come. 


An analysis of some two hundred interviews we had in 1947 with Negro workers 
in a modern Chicago industry showed two trends regarding the workers’ conception 
of themselves in relation to their work. First, each Negro worker interviewed with 
less than three months seniority was highly pleased with his job and had practically 
no complaint. Some of this group recognized that there was a division of work on 
the basis of race, but they accepted the fact as a part of the social order. For others 
the matter was not noticed. Second, the responses of the workers with two or more 
years of seniority were roughly of two types. One group was perfectly happy and 
satisfied. The other group demonstrated anxieties about moving up in the industrial 
hierarchy. They were watching for every opportunity to learn a new operation 
and were insisting that they get what was coming to them. They had been satis- 
fied with their jobs for the first few months as this particular plant has unusually 
favorable conditions of work. But gradually the workers began to evaluate them- 
selves in terms of their ability to do the various jobs within the plant. They became 
acquainted with all the other workers, white and Negro, and with all the various 
jobs. In their thinking the factor of race gradually disappeared from their scheme 
of items on the basis of which they felt they should justly appraise themselves. But 
the factor of race remained a part of the plant's policy. Accordingly, the satisfac- 
tion of the more ambitious group fell decidedly, but gradually improved, as promo- 
tions were slowly granted until their general state of satisfaction approached the 
““‘normal”’ level of expectations. 

The other group apparently became more satisfied as they remained in the plant. 
What few promotions they received were more than they expected. Their level of 
satisfaction remained above their level of expectations, increased for awhile as their 
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promotions were granted, and began to approach the ‘‘normal’’ level of expectation 
as they brought themselves to believe that they actually deserved what they were 
getting. 


ExpERIENCED NgeGro Workers TEND TO MINIMIZE RAcE 


These observations suggest the general principle that the Negro industrial 
worker takes with him to his work a set of aspirations, a level of expectations, which 
is the product of the society in which he lives. As he remains in the plant he tends 
to minimize the factor of race as a criterion for evaluating himself regarding his 
work. Depending on the racial policy of the company, his satisfaction with his work 
is affected accordingly. And such a principle suggests, further, that as a practical 
matter of personnel administration, workers can no longer be distributed in the 
plant on the basis of traditional community patterns of race relations, for these so- 
called traditional norms of the community are in chaos, in flux, rapid dissolution, 
change and reorganization. 

Court decisions, state, national and local legislation and generally a swiftly 
changing public opinion are bringing about more democratic practices in race re- 
lations. This means the emergence of the individual above racial, religious and 
ethnic classifications. And perhaps the first place where evidence in these changes 
is expected is in the job situation. Thus it becomes imperative that management 
have a more intimate knowledge of the motivations of workers and a set of syste- 


matic, empirically derived personnel principles for administering workers; principles 
ascertained only as the workers are seen as social personalities. 

On further analysis of our interviews, with the Chicago workers there emerged 
some fourteen discernible clusters of attitudes about aspirations and motivation. 


FourTEEN DIFFERENT Typres oF ATTITUDES 


(1) First, there were those who apparently worked in industry only as a tem- 
porary expedient to fulfill an aspiration lying outside of industry; they are rather 
indifferent and not too concerned about their not being promoted in their present 
work situation. 

(2) Another group comprised those whose ambitions in industry have been 
thwarted, who have ceased trying to climb in their present job situations, who 
perhaps have started working for a ‘‘cause’’ during off-hours, channelizing their 
ambitions in race-relations groups, labor unions, etc. 

(3) Then there were those who are satisfied because they have reached their 
ceiling. These ceilings vary. Some are foremen; some are the ‘‘lowest’’ of unskilled. 
These lethargic unskilled groups are a heterogenous lot. Some are ‘‘play-boys’’ who 
are quite irresponsible in their home situations; others are stable family providers, 
and their jobs are satisfactory to them because its a way to make a living. 

(4) There were those who feel they have reached their ceilings, but they do 
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not feel complacent about their better qualified Negro brothers. So they ‘‘raise hell"’ 
on the job, pushing those Negroes who have more on the ball. Most of them are 
loyal union men. 


Some Have a Dergatist ATTITUDE 


(5) Another group demonstrated a general over-all defeatist attitude. They 
would like better jobs here in industry; but they have resigned themselves to an 
unhappy state of affairs among ‘“‘these prejudiced white people.’’ They talk of go- 
ing “‘back on the road’’ where they previously were waiters and cooks. Apparently 
there are few, if any, social pressures in their home or immediate friendship situa- 
tions that would deter them from making this switch. 

(6) A few fifty or sixty-year olds have been almost prominent in other fields 
of endeavor—perhaps as a violinist, a night club entertainer, etc. Many of these 
have been favored by whites along the way. They are now happily living out their 
lives on inconsequential industrial jobs and feasting on the sweet remembrances of 
what they once were. These people often blame Negroes for their present plight. 
‘*All these Negroes ever got the white man gave it to them anyway.”’ 

(7) Then there were those who cling to the faint hope that the formal organi- 
zational and promotional structure might naturally elevate them within industry. 
Seniority might get better jobs for them, they feel. If it doesn't they'll just say that 
maybe it wasn't in the cards for them. 

(8) Social pressures are forcing some to seek something different because the 
present work, where they are on top, has sunk in general community estimation. 
Here the changing status of the same job has forced the workers to redefine them- 
selves and their aspirations. 

(9) Then there were those who clamor for more money, but not a higher status 
job; and quite similar, though not the same, are those who are militant union 
workers in order to make secure their present job, at the same salary and same 
prestige level. 

(10) There was the young, intelligent worker whose eyes are open, who fights 
all the way with ceiling unlimited, who comes from an intelligent background, a 
liberal background, who is realistic and yet motivated by a strong passion for 
equality and justice. He stays right in this industrial situation and fights. 


SOME sEE IMPROVEMENT OF STATUS 


(11) Some have long seniority on jobs which are not as good as those in other 
industries, but who feel that the status of their present job over what it was maybe 
fifteen years ago is sufficient reason for them to stay here and be satisfied. ‘“Think 
not always of the heights we have yet to attain, but of the depths from which we 
have come.” 

(12) There are those who work in a situation where there are no “‘prestige’’ 
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or ‘‘status’’ jobs. They like it this way and any person who perchance attempts to 
restructure the job situation for benefits of status would be considered a threat to 
the solidarity of the group, and might get bumped off. This phenomena has various 
degrees of subtlety. It can be seen in perhaps its most crude form (where ‘‘bumping 
off’’ actually means killing) among some longshoremen workers or among a rail- 
road maintenance ‘‘extra-gang"’. 

(13) An important cluster are those who accept their job situation, but who 
vigorously propagandize the virtues of their jobs to their families and friends. This 
indicates a striving for higher status and recognition in their community roles. They 
feel that their social circle, perhaps through ignorance of the work they do, does 
not sufficiently esteem their jobs. But these workers do not think themselves quali- 
fied to do any other work, so they put on a drive to convert society to the skill and 
importance of their job. Conversely, there are those who are ‘‘over-trained"’ for 
their present jobs, but stay because of the considerable prestige placed on those 
jobs by their social circle. 

(14) There are, to be sure, those who feel that they are really over-paid. 

Here, viewed as a problem of motivation, are fourteen distinctly different ori- 
entations to work. Admittedly, these are crude classifications—first approxima- 
tions, as we say. More data and study will yield more refined classifications, closer 
approximations. The point we wish to make here is that such analyses are impera- 
tive for efficient personnel administration. Practically, no two of the above types 
of orientations to work are likely to be found congenial to the same personnel pol- 
icies. Theoretically, we need to determine what relationship these various motives 
for work have with such factors as social class, rural-urban background, north-south 
orientations, race, age, personality, and general social values, with the view toward 
eventually arriving at reliable instruments for selection and control of industrial 
personnel. 

In these times of shifting values and the progressive ‘‘atomization”’ of life, in- 
dustrial workers more and more are channelizing their hopes and yearnings and 
general round of life, not in the family or thé church, but in the job. Accordingly, 
increased problems of social analyses fall to the field of Personnel Administration. 
In some such study of motivation as we are suggesting here, perhaps we can emerge 
with a satisfactory sociology of human relations, particularly in industry. 
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Part II 


Executive Activities IN Wuicnh THe Foreman May Assist 


which affect the foreman materially. Not only that but his assistance and 

cooperation regarding them may help the functioning of the organization 
materially. Four of such activities will be treated in this article: 1. policy making, 
2. preparation and use of standards, 3. planning and scheduling, 4. budget making 
and control. 


. s was previously pointed out there are executive activities and processes 


1. Assistance in the formulation of policies 


Many managements are slowly but gradually realizing that the foremen may 
play an important part in the making of policies. Previously they took the foreman 
into consideration; but usually on an informal or individual basis. I am keen on 
bringing the foreman formally into the picture—for management efficiency. After all, 
they are the management representatives in closest contact with the employees. 
Therefore is it not logical for them to participate in the formulation of all policies 
which affect their people and about which they have sufficient information to be 
helpful? With foremen participating, management can be assured that criticism and 
ideas from the employees will reach the policy making group. A wider and more 
intelligent consideration of the effect of new policies, or changes in old ones, will 
then be considered by the policy making group. This lets the foremen know that 
they are an integral part of management. It also promotes good employee relations 
when the men who know the employees best, and to whom the employees look for 
the answers to their questions, can see that their ideas are reflected in company 
policy. 
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Many companies feel that they have taken a big step forward once they have 
reduced their policies to writing, and made sure that the foremen are kept advised 
of any changes. This ‘‘policy’’ is not sufficient. The foremen cannot be expected to 
give their most helpful support to policies on which their comments, criticisms, 
suggestions and approval have not been sought. 

How this foreman participation can be achieved is a matter for each individual 
concern to work out. Some companies use conferences composed of top executives, 
factory manager, plant superintendents, members from the plant personnel depart- 
ment, and selected foremen who meet regularly to discuss all policy problems. Other 
concerns have foremen groups which make suggestions and recommendations to the 
top executives. I can only emphasize here that my experience has shown me that all 
foremen are happy and willing to participate in helping formulate any policies 
affecting them, if only they are convinced their participation is taken seriously. 


2. Assistance in the Preparation and Use of Standards 


Managerial efficiency in modern business can be measured by the ability to set 
accurate standards and use them. A standard may be defined as a criterion of meas- 
urement, quality, performance or practice; established by precedent, agreement or 
authority and based, if possible, on scientific determination. There are various types 
of standards with which the foreman should be familiar: 

Product standards are established to regulate the form, size, quality and per- 
formance of a particular product. 

Engineering design standards concern themselves directly with the component 
parts that make up the product. 

Material standards apply to the composition, form, size and finish, as well as 
the materials used. 

Quantity standards have to do with the amount of materials required, the pro- 
duction rate per man or machine hour, the amount of product to be finished within 
a given period. 

Process standards deal with the establishment of the ideal workplace and tools, 
and with the best methods of performing the work itself. Quantity and process 
standards, including the analysis of equipment, are most frequently the responsibil- 
ity of the industrial engineering department, employing the principles and methods 
of motion economy and time study. If you are a foreman, particularly in a job shop, 
a study of these principles will be most helpful to your effectiveness. 

Quality standards set the requirements on which the inspection department op- 
erates and usually include product standards, engineering design standards and 
material standards. They are most frequently set by the engineering department, in 
cooperation with sales, production, planning, cost accounting, inspection and the 
line departments responsible for the manufacture of the product or part. Some com- 
panies have standards departments to coordinate the setting of all standards. 
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Cost Standards tie in with quantity and quality standards to give the operating 
people and the foremen a basis for judging their efficiency. They will be taken up 
later in the section of this article dealing with budgeting and control. 

It is vital to you as foremen, and to the company, that you concern yourself 
with the preparation and use of all of these types of standards. 

Do not let the standards specialists by-pass you. The real reason for their exist- 
ence is to help make your job easier. You likewise, can help them in determining if 
a particular standard is workable. You are in the best position to know how the 
workers will react and the degree of success that will be attained. 

You, in turn, by working with them, will acquire an understanding of the 
formulation and use of the basic elements of time and quantity upon which routing 
and scheduling rest and be more helpful in the planning and scheduling of produc- 
tion activities. You will gain a better knowledge of cost control and be better 
equipped to carry on budgeting. As a result you will be more effective in your job 
and the standards will be more practical and attainable. 

Finally, though you may not like to hear it, it is your job to be the policeman 
of the standards, to see to it that the workers are faithfully carrying them out. No 
one else in the organization can do that job effectively. Don’t wait for a sore spot 
to develop. Take up the matter with the specialist concerned before that happens. 

The following example will illustrate the importance of carefully following the 
standards, instructions and specifications laid down. During World War II a large 
foundry engaged in the manufacture for the Navy of two products, out of a new and 
slightly unpredictable material, was having much trouble from an a!most unbelieva- 
ble number of rejections. The chemist and the engineers were convinced that the 
cause lay in the impossibility of standardizing the raw materials involved. My 
analysis convinced me that the fault was elsewhere. 

To clear up the matter, we arranged for an experimental run of ten of each of 
the two products. Each step in the operations was rigidly controlled; from mixing 
to final machining. Each foreman was required to be present at all times when one 
of the experimental pieces was even touched in his department. Special inspectors 
likewise followed each piece through every step. 

Of the 20 pieces, only one was rejected. Formerly the rejection rate for the two 
products had run over 55%. Need I say more abuot the necessity of your police duty 
as regards standards? 


3. Helping to Plan and Schedule the Work 


If you are in a large company the planning of each department’s production 
activities will probably be carried out by a production planning department. Funda- 
mentally the aim of the department is the elimination of (1) idle workers, (2) idle 
machinery, (3) idle materials, (4) broken delivery promises, (5) idle money, and 
(6) idle products. The foreman is an important factor in the accomplishment of the 
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first four of these purposes, no matter how large the company and how efficient its 
production planning department. In smaller companies you will probably carry the 
full responsibility. 

Planning production involves (1) the obtaining, in advance of production, of as 
complete information as possible on all the factors included in the manufacturing 
process, (2) charting the path and timing of operations to produce the product most 
effectively—usually the most direct and quickest method—to meet a desired delivery 
date. Actual control of production in the plant is obtained through the exercise of 
the following: 

(1) Routing—determination of the route or path the operations will follow. 

(2) Scheduling—establishment of the time schedule and sequence of opera- 
tion. 

(3) Dispatching—issuance of the actual orders for start of the work and flow of 
the materials. 

(4) Follow-Up—checking on the progress of the work from department to de- 
partment. 

In carrying out these functions you as foreman can assist in two ways. First, 
you can serve as an ex-officio member of the production department as relates to 
any matter affecting your department. In that way you can be the specialist advisor 
for your department. No one person can expect to know all the mechanical details 
and human situations in several departments. This is especially true in the schedul- 
ing and dispatching functions, where the assent of the foreman to proposed moves 
and his advice are most important. 

Second, men and machines fail. The production schedules seem shot. What can 
be done? It is in such cases that alert, adaptable foremen and cooperative workers 
can often save the day. Even if the breakdown is only minor, you should be quick 
to inform the proper person in the production department and suggest a re-routing 
and scheduling to keep production up to standard. The same principle applies when 
scarcity or unexpected defects in material turn up—when work shortages or any 
other matters hampering full production activities occur. 

You must strive, with the production department, to keep your people and 
machines evenly and fully occupied without expensive overtime. The greatest pos- 
sible economy in machine runs should be another objective. Variances from stand- 
ards must be constantly checked and corrective action taken. You foremen can make 
or break your companies’ planning and production control activities. 


“4. Helping to Make Up the Budget for Your Department 


The foreman is not as a rule responsible for budget making. However, it is mutu- 
ally advantageous to the company and the foreman if he is given the opportunity to 
help prepare the budget for his own department. 

If we look at this matter realistically, how can the foreman be held responsible 
for the carrying out of a budget, if he has had no part in its preparation? Does not 
this practice smack very much of the principle of ‘taxation without representation’’? 
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(a) Knowledge of Department Costs Essential 


In order for the foreman to prepare his budget he must of course know what the 
costs for his department are. There is no information more helpful in making the 
foreman feel that he is running his own business than to know where his money 
goes. Unless a definite effort is made to let the foremen know how much they are 
spending for labor, materials, interest and amortization of machinery, lighting, heat, 
rent, clerical assistance, and all the other items connected with the expenses of their 
departments, they frequently fail to realize the possibility of saving. 

However, experience with a number of companies has shown me, on the basis 
of results, that savings up to 30% may be expected in the first 3 years of inaugura- 


tion of the policy of having foremen help prepare the budgets for their own de- 
partments. 


Cb) The Principle of Gradual Increase in Productivity 


It should be a matter of real concern to you as foremen to see how you can 
make your employees realize the necessity of continuously increased departmental 
productivity. Acceptance of this principle by both foremen and workers is the 
cornerstone of effective preparation and utilization of the budget. If we look over 
the increase in industrial productivity throughout the country during the past 50 
or 60 years we find that the average increase in man-hour productivity has been 
around 3% per year. In many industries it has been much greater. This would seem 
to be a talking point which you may use in encouraging worker participation in 
economies and improved methods and to convince them that their departments must 
operate more efficiently from year to year. Certainly the department which does not 
improve its productivity per manhour each year, at least in line with your industry 
average, will make it more difficult for the company to remain on a competitive 
basis. This point is one that can be stressed without any hesitation on your part. 

Frequently, however, the foreman who makes a nice saving in his budget this 
year is penalized for his efficiency when next year’s budget is made up. Let us assume 
that foreman A's total budget was $200,000. He saves $20,000. Next year the bud- 
get committee sets his budget at $180,000. 

Foreman B's department saves nothing and its budget is not cut. That is not 
the way to determine a budget. It is necessary to work on the basis of standards set 
as already suggested and follow the principle of gradual increase in productivity for 
all departments. If standards are set properly_the more efficient departments show 
up, and the more efficient foremen can be rewarded through some form of increased 
compensation. 

Naturally, if Foreman A’s saving was due to improved methods rather than de 
ferred maintenance, the increased efficiency should be acknowledged and maintained 
in next year’s budget figures. Foreman B's failure to save should not, however, be 
condoned without thorough study and analysis. 


(c) Cost Standards and Budgetary Control 


We have previously emphasized the importance of establishing correct stand- 
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ards and following them. In relation to the budget, cost standards are a most im- 
portant adjunct. These can be defined as a cost which should be obtained under a 
given set of operating conditions and volume of output. It is a cost which could be 
reached if the foreman’s department were operating with the highest practical de- 
gree of efficiency. A standard thus should be set for department operation in relation 
to varying volumes of output, raw material quality and cost, labor efficiency and 
cost, and each element of overhead expense. 

Without the help of cost standards the foreman will be hampered in preparing 
his budget. He will likewise not have an accurate measuring stick to use in check- 
ing his specific operating efficiency. Cost figures must thus be given the foreman reg- 
ularly so that he can compare his actual costs with the standards set. 

I trust no more information is needed to convince you foremen how important 
it is that you participate in the setting of the quantity, quality, and other stand- 
ards upon which cost standards rest, and upon which, eventually, the efficiency of 
your departments will be judged. 


(d) Preparation of the Budget 

In preparing the budget for his department, the foreman must concern himself 
with six major budget items: (1) a production budget, which outlines the products 
to be manufactured, (2) a materials budget which specifies the direct materials 
needed, (3) an equipment budget which sets forth the requirements of space and 


machinery, (4) a maintenance budget, (5) the overhead or allocated charges, and 
(6) a labor budget specifying the production workers needed. 

The foreman should be intimately involved with all of these except the first, 
the production budget, which is taken from the sales budget. That is established 
elsewhere and over it he has no control. Even there the foreman should establish 
flexible budget estimates so as to be prepared in advance for greater or less sales (i.e. 
productivity) than the market analysis indicated. These estimates frequently con- 
sider the cost changes involved with output at 60%, 70%, 80%, 90%, 100%, 110%, 
and 120% of the output schedule called for by the production budget. 

The ordinary cost items which the foremen should know about in preparing 
their budgets are indicated in the first column of the sample departmental or Shop 
Budget shown as Figure 1. This is an actual budget prepared initially by the fore- 
man and his supervisor and later reviewed by the representative from the budget 
section in collaboration with the two foremen. This company has been using such 
foremen collaboration for over five years and swears by it. 

Figure 1 also shows the foreman’s actual costs in comparison with his budget 
costs for the current month as well as accumulated costs and budget figures for the 
year to date. 

The foreman is concerned particularly with those items of variable cost which 
he personally can influence. However, though certain allocated items such as taxes, 
costs of watchmen, interest on machinery and equipment cannot be changed mate- 
rially by his efforts, it nevertheless would seem a wise plan to call such items to 
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Ficurs I. 


Cost Variances from Budget Allowances 





CURRENT MONTH 





NORMAL HOURS 


g MONTHS PERIOD 





7 700 





ACTUAL HOURS 


5 249 





PERCENT ACTIVITY 


68.2 





ACCOUNT NAME 





BUDGET | VARIANCE 





Supervision 


460 46* 


BUDGET 


4 140 


VARIANCE 


429 





Time Study 


2 745 





Inspection and testing 





Supervisory staff 


628 





Production 


295 





Loss on manufacturing stocks 





Crane & Elevator operators 





Janitors 





Material handlers 





Other wages 





Storeroom attendants 





Water and gas 





Office supplies 





Shop supplies 





Excess labor costs 





Defective workmanship 





Defective purchased material 








Other losses 





Receiving and shipping 





Power purchased 





Plant transportation 





Medical and relief 





Telephone telegraph & other serv. 





Accounting 





Re-arrangement of equipment 





Industrial relations 





Instruction & learning 











Overtime bonus-prod. employes 





Unapplied prod. labor & matl. 











* Red figures. 
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Ficure 1—Continued 





CURRENT MONTH 


9 MONTHS PERIOD 





NORMAL HOURS 


7 Joo 


69 300 





ACTUAL HOURS 


5 249 


47 939 





PERCENT ACTIVITY 


68.2 


69.2 





ACCOUNT NAME 


BUDGET 


VARIANCE 


VARIANCE 





Variance-unapplied labor & mat. 





Traveling expense 


491* 





Scrap sales and other misc. exp. 


I 227 





Insurance and taxes 


525* 





Building depreciation & rentals 


2 556* 





M.T. & F. depreciation 


1 675* 





Stores quantity adjustment 


368 





Mach. tools & elect. equip. maint. 


447 





Soc. sec. taxes & serv. annuities 


360* 





Other unbudgeted expenses 





Hand tools & mech. equip. maint. 





Mach. tools & pattern maint. 


312 





Handling & testing equip. maint. 


780 





Expense for inventory taking 





Furniture & fixtures maint. 


623 


338 





Provision for maint. equal. 








Totals 





6 312 





385* 


54 35% 





5 215* 





his attention because if he were running his own shop he would be required to pay 
for them. 

A point to watch is that the foreman should not be overwhelmed when he is 
first asked to prepare a budget. In several cases I have noticed that the first reaction 
of the foremen was one of dismay. To quiet such fears, the representative from the 
budget department must be most understanding and patient when assisting the 
foreman in the preparation of his first budget. 

Some help may also be required the second time he makes it out. After that 
the foreman will take a great interest not only in preparing the budget but also in 
endeavoring to effect economies which the general office would not even think pos- 
sible. At least this has been my experience and I am sure that you foremen to whom 
I am addressing this article will take the same pleasure in submitting your own 
budgets once you learn how interesting and helpful as a means of checking your 
efficiency the budget can be. 
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This article is intended to give you foremen and your superiors an insight into 
the executive processes and activities, with which you should be concerned. To en- 
large this insight you must study their functioning not only in your own company, 
but also as described in articles about other companies, and use your intelligence 
and common sense in assisting their working in relation to yourself and your de- 


partment. 
Everything in this article is intended as a stimulus to your intelligent adapta- 
tion to your job, not a substitute for it. 
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of his 26 years experience has been in the personnel field, including four years in the Army spent in 
labor relations work in Europe. The excellent filing system described in his article was developed over 
these years. 

Alvin W. Rose is Chairman of the Graduate Department and Professor of Sociology at North 
Carolina College. He received the degree of Ph.D. at the University of Chicago, where he was research 
assistant with the Committee on Human Relations in Industry. He is now doing sociological research 
in the tobacco industries of North Carolina and is a contributor to sociological journals. We are 
fortunate to have his interesting article on negro industrial worker's aspirations. 

Rexford B. Hersey graduated from West Virginia University and attended Oxford University 
on a Rhodes Scholarship. He holds degree of doctor of Philosophy from University of Berlin. In 
addition to his teaching work he has engaged in research in industrial psychology for the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, the German State Railways and the American Airlines. He is now personnel adviser to 
Rich and Whitman Associates. 





Spotlight on an Unsolved 
Problem—Communication 


Elton Mayo, in his last book, ‘‘Social 
Problems of an Industrial Civilization,"’ 
makes this comment about communication: 
“I believe that social study should begin 
with careful observation of what may be 
described as communication: that is, the 
capacity of an individual to communicate 
his feelings and ideas to another, the ca- 
pacity of groups to communicate effectively 
and intimately with each other. This prob- 
lem is, beyond all reasonable doubt, the 
outstanding defect that civilization is facing 
today."’ Within industry there has been in- 
creasing awareness of this. Over the last 
fifteen years, the sense of social responsi- 
bility has sharpened as the growth .of 
unions, the Depression and two World Wars 
have challenged management's ability to 
meet changing economic needs. 

Companies have been spending large 
sums on public relations, or customer rela- 
tions, and also on their ‘“‘internal public 
relations '"—communication with employees. 
In a provocative series of articles that be- 
gan in the September issue, (‘‘Is Anybody 
Listening?’’), Fortune magazine analyzes 
management's communication philosophies 
and finds them generally confused, and the 
methods management uses, for the most 
part, worthless. This indictment is strong, 
and the Fortune article is quite controversial, 
to say the least, but it has sparked some 
very constructive discussion in business 
circles. 

Clearly demonstrating that communi- 
cation has become the businessman's most 
pressing day-in, day-out concern, Fortune 
perhaps touches a sensitive spot in ob- 
serving, ‘‘When business men have some- 
thing to say, and mean it, and feel it, their 


By Eileen Ahern 


audience will understand.’’ There are some 
dramatic contrasts between the effectiveness 
of the material presented by unions and the 
reception management communications get 
from employees. Union communications 
also miss the mark on occasion, however. 
Some of the problems are technical, of 
course, and Fortune followed up its opening 
blast with an article that gets down to 
practical matters, beginning with the pri- 
mary tool of communication: the word. 
(‘The Language of Business,"’ Fortune, No- 
vember 1950). Other articles are to follow. 

The reason Fortune's sometimes-caustic 
criticism has been easy to take may lie in 
the tone and spirit of these articles. In the 
November issue, for example, Fortune de- 
scribes businesese: ‘‘A businessman who cas- 
tigates government bureaucrats is at the 
same time apt to be activating, expedit- 
ing implementing, effectuating, optimizing, 
minimizing and maximizing. . . . Similarly, 
though he is amused by the longhairs and 
the social scientists, he is beginning to speak 
knowingly of projective techniques, social 
dynamics, depth interviewing, and some- 
time soon, if he keeps up at this rate, he will 
probably appropriate that hallmark of the 
sound sociological paper, insightful.’’ For- 
tune then describes what it calls reverse 
gobbledegook: ‘‘Generally, it is found in 
the spoken language of business—in par- 
ticular, that brand to be heard at the 
banquet table, the convention, and the con- 
ference table... . It is English that is on 
the beam, English with its feet on the 
ground; in short, shirt-sleeve English. 
Thanks to reverse gobbledegook, the less 
you have to say, the more emphatically 
you can say it. All one has to do is use 
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certain hard-hitting expressions, and refer 
as frequently as possible to the fact that 
these expressions are being used. A sure 
forewarning of its onrush, accordingly, is a 
prefatory announcement by the speaker 
that he is not going to beat around the bush, 
pull any punches, pussyfoot, use two-dollar 
words, or the like.” 

Fortune reports, however, that for all 
its faults, business language is the subject 
of plenty of good news. Several companies 
are named for their efforts to improve com- 
munications. Fortune discusses, too, the 
prose-engineering that has become so popu- 
lar in recent years with the work of Flesch, 
Gunning, McElroy and others, but raises 
the question of how far we should go in de- 
veloping a bobtail kind of English for every- 
day life. 

Also of current interest is the second of 
a series of articles on ‘‘The Semantics of 
Industrial Relations," by William Exton, 
Jr. in the November issue of Personnel. This 
article examines the differences in meaning 
to employers and employees of the special 
jargon that has developed in personnel 
administration. 

The criticism is sometimes made that 
those who prepare management communi- 
cations for employees have an insufficient 
understanding of the subject of communica- 
tion as a whole. Among helpful books are 
the following: (1) “Communications in 
Modern Society,’’ edited by Wilbur 
Schramm, Urbana: University of Illinois 
Press, 1948; (2) ““The Communication of 
Ideas,"’ edited by Lyman Bryson, New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1948; (3) ‘“‘Com- 
munications Research 1948-1949,"’ edited by 
Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Frank Stanton, New 
York: Harper & Brothers; and (4) ‘‘Com- 
municating Ideas to the Public,’’ by Stephen 
E. Fitzgerald, New York: Funk and Wag- 
nalls Company, 1950. 

Directly pertinent to management-em- 
ployee relations, and therefore of special 
interest, is a new book, “‘Communication 
Within Industry,’ by Raymond W. Peters. 


(New York: Harper and Brothers, 1950, 
198 pages, 6-page bibliography, indexed.) 
This brings together a great variety of com- 
munication practices, analyzes them in re- 
lation to our present knowledge of human 
relations, and offers methods for evaluating 
company programs. The condensation of 
material in Mr. Peters’ book is remarkable. 
It constitutes a valuable manual for those 
concerned with communication in industry. 
The importance of two-way communication 
—of an interchange between management and 
employees—is stressed; principles and meth- 
ods of insuring good communication within 
the management group itself are discussed; 
and the role of the union in the process of 
communication is interestingly and thor- 
oughly explored. 

Among the subjects Mr. Peters dis- 
cusses are company magazines and news- 
papers, handbooks, policy manuals for su- 
pervisors, newsletters, annual reports, 
opinion surveys and employee polls, sug- 
gestion systems, labor-management com- 
mittees, grievance procedures, counseling 
and other interviews, movies, advertise- 
ments in the public press, meetings, etc. 
The language of both oral and written com- 
munications is analyzed and the most up-to- 
date information on evaluating the effective- 
ness of communication is presented. 

This book is based on an extensive 
study made by Esso Standard Oil Company 
where Mr. Peters is Head of Employee Re- 
lations Research. About forty companies 
participated, as well as numerous universi- 
ties where studies of human relations in 
industry are underway. The book is en- 
livened throughout by numerous examples 
of the experiences of actual companies and 
unions in utilizing various communication 
methods. Many of the problems highlighted 
in the Fortune articles are dealt with directly 
and competently by Mr. Peters, and some of 
the companies Fortune mentions as making 
successful efforts to improve communication 
are among those that participated in the 
Esso research. 





In Perspective..... 


PERSONNEL JouRNAL’s Guide to Selected Reviews of 
Management Literature 


CounsELine Emptoyers by Earle M. Bowler and Francis Trigg Dawson. Prentice- 
Hall, New York, 1948. 247 pages. 

Reviewed by Willard Tomlinson in Personne. Journat, October 1949 

Reviewed by Milton C. Towner in Industrial and Labor Relations Review, January 1950 

Reviewed by Helen F. Harrington in Public Personnel Review, October 1948 

Reviewed by C. E. Jurgensen in Journal of Applied Psychology, June 1949 


Tue Foreman In INpustriat Rexations by Robert David Leiter. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, New York, 1948. 200 pages. 

Reviewed by Herbert J. Lahne in Labor and Nation, Spring 1950 

Reviewed by Herbert R. Northrup in Industrial and Labor Relations Review, April 1949 


GovERNMENT REGULATION oF INDustRIAL Retations by George W. Taylor. Pren- 
tice-Hall, New York, 1949. 383 pages. 

Reviewed by Jesse Friedin in Labor and Nation, Jan-Feb 1949 

Reviewed by Julie Meyer in Industrial and Labor Relations Review, April 1950 

Reviewed by Clark Kerr in American Economic Review, September 1949 

Reviewed by Harold W. Davey in American Political Science Review, August 1949 

Reviewed by B. F. McClancy in Management Review, April 1949 


How To Take a Casg Berore THE NaTIONAL Lasor Retations Boarp by Louis G. 
Silverberg. Bureau of National Affairs, Washington, D. C. 1949, 292 pages. 

Reviewed in Monthly Labor Review, March 1950 

Reviewed by Donald Montgomery in Labor and Nation, Winter 1949-50 

Reviewed in Modern Industry, February 15, 1950 


InpustRiAL Psycnotocy by Thomas W. Harrell, Rinehart, New York 1949, 462 
pages. 

Reviewed in Monthly Labor Review, February 1950 

Reviewed by Temple Burling in Industrial and Labor Relations Review, April 1950 

Reviewed by Charles A. Drake in Management Review, March 1950 
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Lasor Rexations 1n THE New York Rapip Transit Systems, 1904-1944. By James 
J. McGinley. Kings Crown Press, New York, 1949. 635 pages. 

Reviewed in Monthly Labor Review, April 1950 

Reviewed by Fred S. Beers in Public Personnel Review, January 1950 

Reviewed by Stephen C. Vladeck in Labor and Nation, Winter 1949-50 


Tre Lasor Leaver: AN Exproratory Stupy by Eli Ginzberg. MacMillan, New 
York 1948. 191 pages. 

Reviewed by Beryl H. Levy in Industrial and Labor Relations Review, April 1949 

Reviewed by Joseph Shister in American Economic Review, September 1948 

Reviewed by Ernest Dale in Management Review, March 1948 

Reviewed by Victor Riesel in Survey Graphic, July 1948 

Reviewed by M. L. Hoch in Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Spring 1948 


MANAGEMENT-UNION ARBITRATION by Maxwell Copeloff. Harper and Brothers, New 
York 1948. 345 pages. 

Reviewed by Robert C. Rogers in PersonNEL JourNAL, October 1949 

Reviewed by Clark Kerr in Industrial and Labor Relations Review, Jan. 1950 


MotTIoNn AND Time Stupy by Ralph M. Barnes. Wiley and Sons, New York, 1949. 
559 Pages. 

Reviewed by William Gomberg in Industrial and Labor Relations Review, July 1950 

Reviewed by Edward Wrappe in Harvard Business Review, May 1950 


PrincipLes OF PersONNEL TrEst1NG by C. H. Lawshe, Jr. McGraw-Hill, New York, 
1948. 227 pages. 

Reviewed by Milton C. Towner in Industrial and Labor Relations Review, October 
1949 

Reviewed by Clifford E. Jurgensen in PersonNeL JouRNAL, January 1949 

Reviewed by Edwin E. Ghiselli in Journal of Applied Psychology, Feb. 1949 


SELecTING THE New Emptoyee by Paul M. Boynton. Harper and Brothers, New 
York 1949. 136 pages. 

Reviewed by J. Stanley Frazer in Public Personnel Review, July 1949 

Reviewed by C. Lloyd Thorpe in Western Industry, June 1949 

Reviewed by Robert N. McMurry in Journal of Applied Psychology, June 1950 

Reviewed by Edward J. Walsh in Advanced Management, March 1949 





Book Reviews 


Psychology of Personnel in Business and Indus- 
try. By Roger M. Bellows. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., New York, 1949. 499 pp. $4.50 

The fields of psychology and per- 
sonnel administration are of course very 
closely related and both are now enjoying 
considerable attention. This is a result, in 
part, of the increased knowledge of human 
behavior that was developed during World 
War II and which is being accumulated in 
many new publications. Dr. Bellows’ book 
reflects some of the confusion of this 
period of rapid growth in that it does not 
make a clearcut distinction between per- 
sonnel methods and personnel psychology. 
One of the examples of this overlapping is 
the chapter on attracting personnel. The 
book would have been adequate without 
this since the subject is usually found in 
books on personnel management. 

It is good to see that the author has 
included material that reflects the current 
trend toward group psychology. There are 
chapters on Industrial Social Psychology, 
Planned Communications, Employee Atti- 
tude Surveys, Suggestion Systems, etc. The 
chapter on Personnel Incentives is written 
more from the standpoint of the group 
than the individual worker, pay plans and 
indirect incentives being handled as group 
methods. In this chapter, the factors 
discussed under what the worker wants are 
not separated into those wanted by the 
individual and those wanted by the indi- 
vidual as a member of a group. Such a 
separation should be made, however. 

Other chapters deal with Selection 
Interviewing, Use of Psychological Tests, 
Training, Employee Counseling, and Merit 
Evaluation. These are justly a phase of 
individual psychology and are so treated. 
Merit evaluation is new terminology for 
employee merit rating. Perhaps personnel 
evaluation or man evaluation would be 
better as companion phraseology to job 
evaluation. Merit rating or evaluation can 
be confused with these terms as applied to 


companies for the determination of tax 
rates under employment insurance laws. 
The chapter on job analysis is very 
good but this reviewer feels it would have 
been better had the author emphasized the 
distinction between job analysis for the 
purpose of job evaluation and job analysis 
for placement and other broader purposes. 
The last two chapters, entitled Per- 
sonnel Men as Leaders, and Trends in 
Personnel Research, contain valuable ma- 
terial of interest both to the personnel 
manager and the personnel psychologist. 
The personnel worker will find Dr. Bellows’ 
book well worth while. 
Lawrence G. Lindahl, Personnel Director 
The Todd Company, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 


Labor Dictionary. By Paul Hubert Casselman. 
Philosophical Library, New York, 1949. 
554 PP. $7.50. 

Professor Casselman, of the University 
of Ottawa, has made this compilation for 
American and Canadian users. It contains 
about 1600 definitions of terms and col- 
loquialisms that have special meaning in 
personnel administration and labor rela- 
tions. The scope is broad: selection and 
placement, testing, job evaluation and wage 
administration, unusual job titles and their 
origins, motion study, training, group in- 
surance, workmen's compensation, collec- 
tive bargaining, labor disputes, etc. 

The Labor Dictionary also has the char- 
acteristics of an encyclopoedia. It contains, 
in addition to the 1600 definitions, about 
goo other entries, including cross-references. 
There are 27 biographies of persons such as 
Samuel Gompers, John L. Lewis, William 
Green, John Maynard Keynes, and Josef 
Stalin. Almost 200 abbreviations of unions 
and other groups are explained—and these 
are among the most helpful entries in the 
book. Over 100 labor agencies and bodies 
are described—such as the Federal Con- 
ciliation and Mediation Service, Inter- 
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national Labor Organization, American 
Labor Party, etc. Other entries include 
important labor laws, pertinent papal 
encyclicals and other documents. The en- 
cyclopoedic material, while comprehensive 
in the range of subjects covered, is brief. 
For those who require additional informa- 
tion a 13-page classified Bibliography is 
appended. The latter is not the most 
selective, or up-to-date, that could have 
been prepared, but it will undoubtedly be 
helpful to many users. 

Professor Casselman undertook to com- 
pile this dictionary and encyclopoedia to 
meet the needs of his students. Many 
experienced people in personnel and labor 
relations have also felt the need for such a 
reference work. There is no other similar 
reference source. 

This is not an authoritative or schol- 
arly work. Many users will search in vain 


Personnel 


Standardization of 724 Rating Scale Statements 
by Richard Stephen Uhrbrock, The Procter 
and Gamble Company. Personnel Psychology, 
Vol. 3, No. 3, Autumn 1950, pp. 285-316. 


This study provides materials which 
may be used for the improvement of rating 
scales. 540 rating scale items were con- 
structed by selecting and editing short state- 
ments from written interview reports. Each 
rater was asked to study the statement and 
to decide how successful a person probably 
would be in a foreman position if that state- 
ment were made about him. On this basis 
each item was located on an 11-point scale, 
and scale values were computed. 

There were five groups of judges: tech- 
nical assistants in the personnel department 
of a large company, foremen in the same 
company, students and faculty members at 
the University of Nebraska who considered 
success in teaching, and a group of faculty 
members at Miami University who con- 
sidered success of any employee. 


for terms that should have been included: 
How was FEPC omitted? Others will be 
disappointed in the expediency of some 
definitions: Have we, for example, pretty 
well decided that conciliation and mediation 
are the same thing? Not everyone will agree 
with all the definitions given, but this is 
inevitable in a field that has yet to decide 
on its own name: industrial relations or 
personnel administration. 

Improvements and additions will prob- 
ably be made in subsequent editions of the 
Labor Dictionary. Professor Cassleman’s 
work, meanwhile, will be very helpful to 
busy personnel and industrial relations 
executives, and it will be quite invaluable 
to students. 


Herbert K. Witzky, President 
Personnel Development Company 
New York City 


Research 


Odd-even reliability coefficients in ex- 
cess of .95 were obtained when values were 
computed for 540 rating scale statements 
sorted by five sets of judges. These results 
indicate that ten or more judges can sort 
rating scale statements with a high degree 
of reliability. 

The 540 rating scale items and also 184 
items which might describe an interview 
are reproduced in the article together with 
scale values for the various items. The fol- 
lowing are typical of the rating scale items 
given: 

165. Hasa great deal of self-importance. 

194. Gossips in the office. 

219. Finds it difficult to use the ideas 

of others. 

274. Is almost never late for work. 

375- Appears to have great physical 

stamina. 

478. Is very industrious. 

This body of statements can be consulted 
and the most appropriate ones chosen to 
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revise or construct a rating scale to record 
opinions concerning the degree of success 
expected to be attained by an employee. 


Overall Job Success as a Basis for Employee 
Ratings by C. E. Jurgensen, Minneapolis 
Gas Company. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
Vo. 34, No. 5, October, 1950, pp. 333-337. 


Overall ratings of job success have 
certain advantages over trait ratings. They 
are apt to agree with the foreman’s state- 
ments, and with promotions and transfers 
supposedly based on merit. Some persons 
condemn overall ratings because they are 
said to lack the specific information found 
in trait ratings, and because they may not 
be based on objective evidence. However, 
Jurgensen feels that the intercorrelations 
have remained so high as to cast doubt on 
the value of ratings on separate factors. 

This report discusses two types of em- 
ployee ratings based on overall job success. 

I. Rank Order Merit Ratings. The in- 
structions to the raters were: ‘Please 
atrange these names in order from best to 
worst. Your best employee should be placed 
on top and the worst on the bottom. You 
can start from either end, or start from both 
ends and work toward the middle. You can 
make as many changes as you wish."’ 

In five different situations very high 
reliabilities were found. Ratings obtained 
from experienced supervisors were more re- 
liable than those obtained from inexperi- 
enced supervisors. Jurgensen concludes that 
“rank order ratings on an overall basis are 
simple to obtain and can have a high de- 
gree of reliability.” 

Il. Multiple Item Scale for Rating Over- 
all Job Success. The simple rank order 
method will not always be suitable; for 
example, in a situation where a single em- 
ployee must be rated. Therefore, a four item 
scale was devised in which each item con- 


sists of an overall rating of job success. The 
scale is reproduced in full in the article. 

Without receiving any training in the 
use of the scale, twenty-one supervisors 
rated 405 employees on two occasions on 
the four item overall merit rating scale. The 
split half reliability was .94, repeat relia- 
bility was .88 and correlation of ratings by 
different supervisors ranged from .60 to .84. 
“It is therefore concluded that the tech- 
nique of multiple overall ratings is a prom- 
ising and practical technique."’ 


Fluorescent Light Versus Daylight. By J. 
Stanley Gray and Paul Prevetta. University 
of Georgia. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
August, 1950, 34, 235-236. 

The authors used the American Optical 
Company's Sight-screener to measure the 
effects of two hours of continuous reading 
under daylight as compared with two hours 
of continuous reading under fluorescent 
lights. The visual functions measured were 
acuity, stereopsis, and both lateral and 
vertical phoria at 14 inches and at 20 feet 
disntaces. Fifty subjects read 8 point type 
for two hours under daylight of 20 foot 
candles and for two hours under fluorescent 
lights of the same intensity. Ideal reading 
conditions were maintained in both in- 
stances and the same book was read under 
both conditions. Visual skills were meas- 
ured at the beginning, at the end of one 
hour of reading, and at the end of two 
hours of reading for both sessions. 

There was both loss and gain in all 
four visual skills at both near and far 
measurements. Some subjects actually in- 
creased in certain visual skills after the 
two-hour reading period, although most 
subjects lost in all skills except stereopsis. 

The differences between daylight and 
fluorescent light were very small and none 
was statistically significant. 





Across The Editors Desk 


News of the Personnel Associations 


Tue INpustriaL RexatTions Assocta- 
TION oF Cuicaco is in the midst of a very 
busy winter program. Besides the regular 
monthly meetings, addressed by prominent 
speakers, there is a series of group meetings. 
The training group met on November 21st 
to hear A. T. Studt, Manager Training Di- 
vision, Hotpoint Inc., talk on ‘‘Securing 
Modern Successful Leadership Through 
Training."" Most of the special-subject 
groups have two co-chairmen. For the 
Training group these are E. R. Suttle, Sales 
Training Manager, Brunswick-Balke-Col- 
lender Company and Edwin W. Ahern, Su- 
pervisor of Training, Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana). The Chicago Association is one 
of the few fortunate enough to have a full- 
time employee. Miss Elizabeth Turner, Ad- 
ministrative Assistant, keeps the Chicago 
programs spinning. Her office is at 135 South 
LaSalle Street, Chicago. James C. Worthy is 
President of the Association this year. He is 
a well-known member of the Personnel De- 
partment of Sears, Roebuck & Company. 


Tue Texas PersoNNEL AND MANAGE- 
MENT AssociATION, with headquarters at 
Austin in the University of Texas, has issued 
an eight-page leaflet describing the series 
of meetings which were held on November 
2nd and 3rd. Besides the general meetings 
there were a number of special meetings for 
industry, a special meeting for business, sev- 
eral for education and one for government. 
The chief officer for the Association for this 
year is W. R. Spriegel who is Dean of the 
College of Business Administration, Uni- 
versity of Texas. He is general chairman for 
1950. The Association has a state advisory 
committee, a University executive commit- 
tee and 4 divisional committees; those for 
industry, business, education and govern- 
ment. 

Tue PersoNNEL AND INDusTRIAL RELA- 
trons AssociATION oF Los ANGELEs is one of 


the larger and more active local associations. 
Its organization provides for a number of 
district chapters whose activities are re- 
ported in ‘‘Pira-Scope,’’ monthly newslet- 
ter, edited by R. S. Robinson of the Times- 
Mirror of Los Angeles. The President of 
PIRA this year is Paul Bell, also of the 
Times-Mirror. 


Tue CoLLecg AND UNiversity Person- 
NEL AssociATION with headquarters at the 
University of Illinois, Champaign, IIl., has 
issued a report ‘‘A Study of the Develop- 
ment of the Small College Non-Academic 
Personnel Program.’’ This is a work of Mr. 
E. Clarendon Smith, Business Manager of 
MacMurray College, Jacksonville, Illinois. 
Ruth E. Harris, Secretary and Treasurer of 
the Association writes that copies of the 
report may be obtained at $2.00 each by 
writing her at the University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois. 


Your Eprror has recently had con- 
tacts with two local associations. The first 
was a talk before the Capitol District Per- 
sonnel Association in Albany, New York, 
on November 13th. Members of this Asso- 
ciation are located in the cities of Albany, 
Troy and Schenectady and other nearby 
points. The meeting was devoted to a con- 
sideration of ways in which an association 
can develop a program of the greatest in- 
terest and value to its members. The pro- 
gram was arranged by Hency McFarland who 
is on the staff of the State of New York. 
President of the association for the current 
year is James S. Torbic, Republic Steel 
Corporation. 


Tus PgersonNNEL MaNnacers CLus oF 
THE Boston CHAMBER OF CoMMERCE has a 
series known as the “‘Dollar Dinner Dis- 
cussions."" Each group is limited to the 
first 25 members of the club who file their 
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reservations. I spoke before the Association 
on Monday November 20th at Thompson's 
Spa, across the street from the Boston Globe. 
The subject was ‘‘Job Evaluation and Salary 
Administration.’’ The second of the Dollar 
Dinner Discussion meetings will be held 
Tuesday December 5th. Professor Ben Lind- 
berg of Harvard will speak on ‘‘Geronto- 
logical Employment,"’ or the employment 
of older people. Professor Lindberg has been 
giving a great deal of time and study to this 
subject. The speaker for the regular meeting 
of the Association on November 14th was 
Joseph C. Sweeten, Supervisor of Industrial 
Relations Research for Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Company. His subject was ‘Looking Ahead 
in Industrial Realtions.’’ He stressed the 
importance of research in formulating a pro- 
gressive personnel program. 


The Club issues a monthly ‘‘Personnel 
Bulletin’’ to all members. The October 1950 
issue contains a report on the military re- 
quirements of the armed forces for civilians 
possessing critical skills. 


Tue Crvit Service AssemBity with 
headquarters in Chicago at 1313 E. 6oth 
Street conducts an active program. One im- 
portant detail is the organization of a series 
of regional conferences. There is also an 
annual association conference which was 
held in Atlanta at the Atlanta-Biltmore 
Hotel. The CSA Newsletter is a four-page 
well edited publication sent to all members. 
The Chief executive of the Assembly is Ken- 
neth O. Warner. Mr. Warner was Director 
of Personnel at the Office of Price Admin- 
istration during World War II. 


Conference News 


Tue AMERICAN MANAGEMENT AssociIA- 
TION’s WorxsHop CoNnFERENCES have been 
so successful that space has been secured in 
the McGraw-Hill Building, in which the 
Association’s headquarters are located, 
which will be equipped for the workshop 
conferences. It is planned to have these con- 
ferences held at all times of the year, rather 
than concentrating them in a short period 
immediately following the larger confer- 
ences. The problem of hotel accommodations 
is always a difficult one and this will be 
made easier by having the conferences in the 
association offices. The AMA workshop 
conferences for small groups have been en- 
thusiastically received by industry and busi- 
ness. The best evidence of this enthusiasm is 
the uniformly high quality and quantity of 
attendance. 


Tue PennsyLvANiA Society OF TRAIN- 
inc Drrecrors held its 4th Annual Con- 
ference at Hershey, Penna. T. T. Newton of 


the Armstrong Cork Company in Lancaster 
was general chairman. 


THe NatronaL INpustTRIAL Con- 
FERENCE Boarp held one of its out-of-town 
conferences in Chicago on November 16th 
at the Hotel Sheraton. This is the first 
year in which the Conference Board has 
held conferences away from New York. 


Tue PaitapELpHiaA CHAMBER OF Com- 
MERCE held its 4th Annual Industrial Rela- 
tions Conference at the Warwick Hotel on 
November 15th and 16th. This has become 
a most satisfactory type of regional con- 
ference. Many of the speakers were from 
Philadelphia and vicinity, with a propor- 
tion of prominent out-of-town speakers. 


Tue AMERICAN MANAGEMENT AssocIA- 
TION held its annual office management con- 
ference in New York at the Hotel Statler 
on October 30th and 31st. Russell Jackson of 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company of New York 
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spoke on the protection of records in time 
of war. T. H. McDonough of H. J. Heinz 
Company, Pittsburgh was a member of a 
panel on the subject of “Improving Pro- 
ductivity Through Better Controls and 
Planning.’’ The General Motors story on 
employee communications was the subject 
of a talk by Milton E. Mumblow of General 
Motors Corporation. James W. Quigg of 
Air Reduction Company, New York also 
spoke on the panel on improving produc- 
tivity. His topic was “‘Manpower Budget- 
ing Control.’’ Another member of the panel 
was Gordon L. Williams of W. T. Grant 
Company, New York who spoke on a pro- 
gram for office expansion. C. M. Skade of 
the S. H. Kress Company, New York, out- 
lined their supervisory training program. 
Copies of all these addressed will be avail- 
able from the American Management Asso- 
ciation. 


Tae University or Wisconsin holds 
an almost continuous series of ‘‘Industrial 
Management Institutes.’ These deal with 
all types of management problems and are 
organized for the interest of personnel di- 
rectors, labor relations directors, con- 
trollers, treasurers, and other management 
executives. Fifty-six of these conferences 
were held during last year. They are spon- 
sored by the School of Commerce and the 
University Extension Division of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. A recent publication 
“Management Information,’’ edited by 
Glenn Gardiner & Associates and published 
by Elliott Service Company describes what 
goes on at one of these conferences. 

Russell Moberly of the University is 
in charge of the organization of the Con- 
ferences. 


Tae British INstiTuTE oF ManaGe- 
MENT has issued a program for the Autumn 
1950 Management Conference. It is interest- 
ing to see a Conference elaborately orga- 
nized somewhat on the plan of some of the 
larger conferences in this Country. One of 


the topics was ‘‘What Can We Learn From 
the Americans About Packaging?”’ 


Tue New York Strate Scuoot or In- 
DUSTRIAL AND LaBor RELATIONS AT CORNELL 
University holds numerous conferences 
throughout the winter season. A recent con- 
ference was for hospital personnel admin- 
istrators and was attended by 25 persons 
from 20 states. 


Tue CaLirorNiA PersoNNEL MANAGE- 
MENT AssociaTION held its annual Fall Con- 
ference. Copies of some of the addresses 
are available. A. C. Thornton of Interna- 
tional Minerals and Chemical Corporation 
spoke on ‘‘Improving Worker Performance 
Through Industrial Relations." H. M. 
Douty of the U. S. Dept. of Labor gave an 
address on ‘‘Work Force Effectiveness and 
Wage Policy,’’ and G. T. Bowden of Pacific 
Telephone and TelegraphCompany, Los An- 
geles, spoke on ‘‘Company Experiments in 
Improving Employee Work Effort.’’ Copies 
of these three addresses are available at 
$1.00 each from the association offices at 
870 Market Street, San Francisco 2, Calif. 


Paciric NortHwest PersoNNEL Man- 
AGEMENT AssocraTION held its Twelfth An- 
nual Conference November 2, 3 and 4 in 
Seattle, Washington. 


Tue Councit or Prorit SHARING IN- 
pustrigs held its Third Annual Conference 
in Cincinnati December 1st. The Council is 
organized to give information and assistance 
to Industrial and Commercial Organizations 
interested in profit sharing plans. Chief 
officer of the Council is William Logue, 
publisher of the New Hampshire Morning 
Union, Manchester. Other officers and trus- 
tees include W. H. Wheeler, Jr., President of 
Pitney-Bowes Inc.; James F. Lincoln, Presi- 
dent, Lincoln Electric Company, Cleveland; 
Neil McElroy, President, The Procter and 
Gamble Company, Cincinnati; and Thomas 
R. Reid, Vice President, McCormick and 
Company Inc., Baltimore. 
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Recent Publications 


“My Time 1s My Time” is the title of 
a booklet just issued by General Motors 
Corporation dealing with the problem ot pre- 
paring for retirement. The story is told by 
John Willard Reid, a retired employee of 
General Motors Corporation who says that 
he had been preparing for retirement since 
he was six years old. This is the first of 
seven booklets on retirement. They will be 
distributed to General Motors employees. 
Provision is made for binding them to- 
gether in a ring binder. This program is 
under the direction of Harry B. Coen, Vice 
President, General Motors Corporation. 


“IMPROVING THE SUPERVISION IN RETAIL 
Srorgs’’ is the title of a guide for a con- 
ference series of supervisory development 
for a retail food market chain. It is by Paul 
J. Gordon, Cornell University. Assistance 
in preparing the conference outline was pro- 
vided by S. S. Santmyers, Training Con- 
sultant. The bookiet is free to residents of 
New York State and 15¢ per copy to others. 


Poputar Economics is the title of a 
new Journal which will appear ten times 
each year. The first issue is attractively 
printed in 48 pages with paper cover. The 
Editor says ‘‘Popular Economics is for the 
general reader who is usually too busy to 
study heavy volumes of charts and data. 
The material offered in these pages will be 
clear, accurate and compact; it will be free 
of bias, and authoritative.’’ The leading 
article of the first issue “‘Design for Pros- 
perity’’ tells of the development of better 
life in the United States and how it was 
made possible. There are other shorter ar- 
ticles, including cartoons. Popular Eco- 
nomics can be obtained from New York 
University, 52 Broadway, New York 4, 
N. Y. at the subscription price of $1.00 per 
year. 


ManaGeMent Diczst is a small sized 
publication nicely printed in 24 pages and 


issued by the Prudential Insurance Company 
of America, Newark, N. J. for the super- 
visory staff of the Company. The magazine 
digests six or eight articles each month 
from various sources, a frequent souree of 
such articles being Personnel Journal The 
November issue of Management Digest re- 
prints a large part of the article ‘‘Customs 
Are Hard to Change’’ by Donald A. Laird 
which appeared in Personnel Journal for 
April 1950. 


Lasor-PERsONNEL INpex is the title 
of a new semi-monthly guide to the most 
recent material published on all phases of 
labor and personnel management. The index 
is issued in mimeographed loose leaf form 
ot sheets size 4 x 6 inches. Material is 
arranged under 20 classifications and covers 
books and articles on topics relating to per- 
sonnel administration and labor relations. 
Each article or book is described and dis- 
cussed in a brief paragraph, with informa- 
tion to show the source. Annual subscrip- 
tion is $24.00 for 24 issues. Sample issues of 
the index will be sent on request to Infor- 
mation Research Service Inc. 10 West War- 
ren Street, Detroit 1, Michigan. Florence 
Kretzschmar, Director of the Service writes 
that the publishers of the index and the 
staff are persons with experience in libraries 
and in personnel management. They have for 
two years also published the Music Index, 
a reference to current music periodical lit- 
erature. The Labor-Personnel Index is likely 
to prove extremely valuable to anyone who 
wants to keep in touch with all current 
literature on personnel and labor relations. 


MANAGEMENT RiGHTs AND THE CoL- 
LECTIVE AGREEMENT is the title of a recent 
publication issued by the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. It is by Douglas V. 
Brown, Professor of Industrial Management 
at the Institute. 


EMERGING PATTERNs IN INDUsTRIAL RE- 
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LaTIons is the title of a 136 page booklet 
issued by the Silver Bay Conference and 
containing proceedings of the 32nd Silver 
Bay Conference held at Lake George in July 
1950. Copies may be obtained at $1.50 from 
the Association Press, 291 Broadway New 
York 7, N. Y. 


Lapor-MaNaGEMENT Panzz is the title 
of a four-page leaflet issued each month by 
the University of San Francisco and dealing 
with Labor-Management programs and ac- 
tivities of the University. 


Jounson & Jonnson of New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey are known for their ex- 
cellent personnel administration program. 
A nine-page mimeograph has been received 
from Earl G. Planty, Executive Counsellor 
which outlines the Training Department's 
activities for the coming year. There is 
hardly any other Company in the world 
that would require nine pages to give a 
statement of the various training programs 
being carried on in one organization. Ex- 
amples of some of the training programs are 
an 18-session course for the improvement 
of reading speed and comprehension: 3 ses- 
sions on “‘techniques of counseling,’’ g ses- 
sions on supervisory development, and 
many others. 


Cost or Livinc Wace ApjusTMENTs 
iN CoLLecTIVe BarGAINING is the title of a 
20-page mimeographed report just issued 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
U. S. Dept. of Labor. 


SERVICE FOR EMPLOYEE PUBLICATIONS, 
issued by the National Association of 
Manufacturers under the editorship of 
Richard R. Bennett is designed to help edi- 
torial writers of employee magazines. One 
of the best features of it is that some of the 
material published in each issue may be 
reproduced by photograph in your own em- 
ployee publication. For imformation write 
NAM, 14 West 4gth Street, New York 20. 


CIO Sreetworker Trenps is the title 
of a Management Newsletter issued by In- 
dustrial Relations Services Bureau at 120 
S. LaSalle Street, Chicago go, Illinois. It is 
edited by Edward A. Egan. The issue of 
September 21st describes what is said to be 
the first collective bargaining agreement in- 
corporating a guaranteed annual wage plan. 
This is an agreement between the U. S. A. 
CIO and the Wildman Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Norristown, Penna. 


Lasor's Cask AGAInst Pustic OwNER- 
sHiP is the title of a brief article in Readers 
Digest for November. It is by Joseph A. 
Fisher, National President, Utility Workers 
Union (CIO) of America. Mr. Fisher tells 
why public ownership of utilities is not 
good for labor. 

Tue Spoken Worp in business is the 
subject matter of a new service being offered 
to industry by Kingsley W. Given. Mr. 
Given is now Professor of speech at Kansas 
State College at Manhattan, Kansas. He was 
formerly with General Electric in charge of 
their lecture bureau at Pittsfield, Mass. 
While there he conducted classes within 
the Company on the effective use of speech in 
business. Mr. Given will conduct work- 
shops designed to help individuals express 
themselves more effectively in meetings and 
to use visual aids efficiently. 

. ManacemMent INFORMATION is a 
weekly bulletin addressed to supervisors 
and foremen. It is prepared under the edi- 
torial guidance of Glenn Gardiner, who is 
one of the more progressive personnel ad- 
ministrators. This service is issued and sold 
by Elliott Service Company, Mount Vernon, 
New York. The service is prepared each year 
around a series of topics. Bulletins are issued 
semi-monthly and are addressed to the in- 
terests of supervisors and foremen. They are 
meant to supplement other training and im- 
provement methods. Recent issues deal with 
job methods training, waste prevention, ac- 
cident prevention and curbing increased 
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material costs. George J. Kadel is President 
of Elliott Service Company and Fred P. 
Wurtenberger is Vice President. 


Tue WELFARE StaTE—MENACE or MiL- 
LENNIUM? is the title of a booklet including 
four lectures made at the University of Min- 
nesota on problems of current interest in 
the social sciences. It is issued by the In- 
dustrial Relations Center of the University. 


THe American Society oF TRAINING 
Directors has issued the September-October 
issue of Journal of Industrial Training. 
There is a most interesting article ‘Role 
Playing Can Be Effective’ by a K. A. 
Moody, Training Director of American Steel 
& Wire Company, Cleveland. This Journal 
is obtainable through George McLaughlin, 
New York Trade School, 312 E. 67th Street, 
New York. 


InstrTuTE oF INDUsTRIAL RELATIONS, 
University of California has issued two 
booklets recently. ‘‘Pensions and Health 
and Welfare Plans and Collective Bargain- 
ing’’ is the title of the first. These are 
available at $1.00 each from the Institute, 
Berkeley 4, Calif. The other is ‘Labor Agree- 
ments in the West Coast Fishing Industry: 
Restraint of Trade or Basis of Industrial 
Stability?”’ 


Wace STABILIZATION IN A DEFENSE 
Economy is the title of one of the booklets 
issued by the Industrial Relations Section, 
Princeton University, containing references 
to books and articles on this topic. Copies 
are available at 15¢ each from the Industrial 
Relations Section. 


Seniority Ricuts ror SuPERVisoRs? is 
the title of a Research Bulletin by Rexford 
P. Kastner. The booklet is 60 pages with 
paper cover and copies may be obtained at 
15¢ from Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York. 


PrerRsONNEL MANAGEMENT PROGRESS 
Report No. 3 is the title of a mimeographed 


booklet of 16 pages in color issued by the 
Civilian Personnel Office, Philadelphia 
Quartermaster Depot. The report is ad- 
dressed to Supervisors and operating officials 
and discusses such problems as turnover, 
grievances, disciplinary action, sick leave, 
incentive programs and employee evalua- 
tion. Each subject is illustrated with tables 
and charts and makes very interesting read- 
ing for the supervisor and foreman. It is a 
good example of keeping the supervisory 
staff informed. The booklet was sent 
through the courtesy of one of our occa- 
sional authors, Boris Blai, Jr. 

INTRODUCTION TO PuBLic RELATIONS is 
the title of extension bulletin No. 5 issued 
by Cornell University. It is called a practical 
guide with special reference to its applica- 
tion to industrial and labor relations. The 
author, Dave Hyatt is now on the staff of 
the Hartford Accident and Indemnity Com- 
pany. He was Assistant Professor at Cornell 
at the time this book was written. It deals 
with the different aspects of promoting pub- 
lic relations including radio, publications, 
movies and any other avenues. Copies may 
be obtained from the University at 25¢ per 
copy. 

““OccuPaTIONAL Vision”’ is the study 
of the problems of good vision in industry. 
Only in recent years has any attention been 
given to the importance of correct vision 
for industrial occupations. The work of Dr. 
Joseph Tiffin of Purdue University is becom- 
ing better known each year. His study 
showed the necessity for more specific meas- 
ures of the visual requirements for many 
jobs than were afforded by the usual meas- 
ure of visual acuity at 20 feet, provided by 
the familiar Snellen chart. The Department 
of Psychology of North Carolina State Col- 
lege and North Carolina Optometric Society 
jointly sponsored the Second Annual Visual 
Conference; November 12th and 15th. This 
was held on the North Carolina State Col- 
lege campus at Raleigh, N. C. 
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I HAVE BEEN AMUSED AND OUTRAGED at 
being the target of the Communist Party, 
even by so-indirect a means of being sent a 
magazine. Science and Society for September 
1950 contains five book reviews, a ‘‘Com- 
munication’’, and three articles. All of them 
so clearly betray the cloven Communist 
hoof as to make one wonder why they 
bother to send it to anyone but a convinced 
Communist. On every other page one finds 
favorable comment on Marxian economics 
and Communist practice, and frequently 
some derogatory comment on business, such 
as one on page 276 about ‘“‘financial oli- 
garchy and monopoly corporations’’. On 
the next page we see that much criticized 
paper, the ‘‘Nation’’, referred to as ‘‘the 
last infirm and faltering representative of 
the dwindling relics of American bourgeois 
liberalism’’. Don’t bother to look for Science 
and Society; it isn’t worth it. Furthermore, 
it contains some of the most outlandish 
writing it has ever been my pain to have 
to read, of which these two quotations are 


a sample. 


THE FOLLOWING COMMENT was made by 
Walter H. Wheeler, Jr., President of Pitney- 
Bowes, Inc., at the Silver Bay Conference 
held in July, 1950: 

‘Not long ago the editors of Business 
Week magazine made a most interesting sur- 
vey. More than sixty union officials gave 
direct answers to the provocative question: 
‘Suppose that you've become an employer. 
Wages have gone up; new labor costs have 
been added to your payroll; Competition 
is sharp. How would you go about getting 
more from your employees?”’ 

‘Some of the more thought-provoking 
views expressed by these union leaders— 
views that those of us in management who 


deal with industrial relations policy should 
read and study carefully—are: 


Many employers have carrier. work simpli- 
fications too far. Leave a few problems and 
challenges in the work, and there will be some 
fun in it. 

People in management may sometimes not 
be very efficient but they sure work hard. Why? 
Get the answer to that question, apply it to 
rank-and-file workers, and you've got the key. 
I think the answer has something to do with the 
fact that the management people think they 
belong to the enterprise, and the enterprise be- 
longs to them. They're partners, in a sense. 

Pensions, guaranteed annual wages, and 
other devices help foster a sense of security. But 
of equal—and perhaps greater—importance is 
the worker's belief that the employer really 
cares about these things. If an employer really 
takes the trouble to impress workers that he is 
genuinely interested in them as human beings, 
he can build psychological security. And that 
may be just as important as the sense of financial 
security in getting employees to work better. 

What was really wrong with paternalism 
as industry practiced it in the old days was that 
it was a fake. It was rigged up as a pious cover 
for unionbusting and low wages. But real, sin- 
cere, intelligent paternalism could be a valuable 
thing. 

“You'll notice that those last two 
viewpoints have one thing in common: 
They refer to intangibles. One emphasizes 
“* genuine interest,’’ and the other “‘real, sin- 
cere, intelligent paternalism.’’ These aren't 
techniques; they concern basic management 
attitudes. 

“I believe that both union leaders 
quoted above have put their fingers on our— 
that is, management’s—worst failing. That 
failing is our lack of faith in our fellow 
man, our reluctance to back up the tech- 
niques we practice with sincerity, genuine 
interest in our employees, and faith in the 
inherent dignity of every individual.” 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


ASSISTANT PERSONNEL MANAGER: 3 years diversified experience. Presently employed in plant 
of 500 men with contractual relations with 12 unions. Responsible for personnel selection and place- 


ment. Introduced psychological testing program. Cornell graduate. Age 26. Married veteran. Reply 
Box 122. 


PLANT PERSONNEL—INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS MANAGER: to years industrial min ata 
Past 7 years directing a comprehensive program of personnel administration including employment, 
safety, training, suggestions, group insurance, job evaluation, wage and salary administration, labor 
relations. M.A. degree and graduate work. Married. Excellent health. Resumé on request. Reply Box 
125. 


PERSONNEL WORK: B.S. in B.A. June 1950. Major in Personnel Administration. Desire position in 
personnel field with opportunity for advancement. Age 30, Veteran, 2 dependents. Complete personal 
data on request. Box rz. 

PERSONNEL AND LABOR RELATIONS: Law School Graduate, Industrial Relations Major College, 
Presently taking masters in Labor Law. One year experience Personnel Dept. Large Organization. 
Stenographer. Veteran, Married. Age 27. New York City Resident. Will relocate. Reply Box 120. 


EMPLOYMENT COUNSELORS: Male and female, experienced, in vocational services department of 
large social service agency now retrenching; proved, highly qualified professional people with a rich 
background of graduate training and experience in various phases of personnel administration and vo- 
caional guidance. Contact Personnel Department, New York Association for New Americans, Inc. 15 
Park Row, New York 7, New York. COrtlandt 7-9700. 


EDITORIAL POSITIONS: Wanted by men and women qualified by house organ experience in business 


and industry. Write to Andrew Cerruti, % Underwood Corporation, 1 Park Avenue, New York City 
16, New York. 


PERSONNEL-INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS DIRECTOR: 9 years experience in all phases of labor re- 
lations and personnel administration, including policy development, negotiations, employment, job 
evaluation, merit rating, pensions, insurance, communication, supervisory training, discipline. Now 
employed as Labor Relations Director, multi-plant company, A.F.L., CIO and office unions, top level 
staff function. Seeking overall industrial relations responsibility. College graduate. Age 40, Present 
salary $7500. Will relocate. Reply Box 127. 


HELP WANTED 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: For well-established manufacturing company in Philadelphia. Bachelor's 
degree in Personnel Management or Industrial Relations for job involving special projects in person- 
nel research, job evaluation, wage and salary administration, etc. Give complete details, including 
list of college courses taken and grades received. Reply Box 118. 


LABOR NEGOTIATOR WANTED: Desire man 35-40 years of age with good training and demon- 
strated experience in dealing with multi-union representatives. Paper mill experience desirable. Salary 
open. Write giving complete resumé. Application held strictly confidential if desired. Reply Box 133. 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: An organization employing 500 clerical workers, located in Pa. has open- 
ing in personnel with primary duties covering activities program, employee — editing and 


assistance with interviewing. Please give full personal history, educational and work background and 

salary expected. Good opportunity for young man to advance in rapidly expanding organization. 

Reply Box 124. 

Advertisements will be accepted under these headings at 50 cents a line for one insertion. Average 97 characters per line 
10% discount for two insertions, 20% off for three insertions or more, 





A WARM-UP TEST 


Some: applicants have never taken tests and their 
performance on their first test is usually not repre- 
sentative of their true abilicy. Some years ago we de- 
veloped a preliminary test to ovcrcome this difficulty. 
We call it the “twarm-up” test. Write for a fee sam- 
ple copy, and. a eprint of the article describing it, 

f in the journal, ‘‘Personnel Psycho- 


APTITUDE TEST SERVICE, 
_ SWARTHMORE, PA, 











A New Sound-Slide Files 
YOUR PAY 


Tells the qeocy of Job Bealencibarned Galery and 
Wage Administration in situple Janguage. About 
thirty minutes playing time. Tea colored 
pictures, Suitable for any kind of plan. 


Write for booklet in which ate reproduced all 


of the pictures, with enough text to outline the dis- © 
cussion, The booklet is tintended for distribution to 
an audience after secing the picrure, The fils 

signed to explain job evaluation to e1 


Write for copy of the booklet, “Your Pay” 


Price $50 for one copy 


‘EDWARD N. HAY & As 





